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The Birth Rate: Recent Trends and Outlook 


TL past decade has seen an 


average of 3.8 million births annu- 
ally in the United States, or 114 
times the number in 1940. In 1954, 
for the first time in our history, 
births passed the 4 million mark— 
the estimate is 4,078,000 — and 
climbed further to just short of 4.1] 
million last year. Moreover, the 
outlook is that the number will be 
even greater this year and will re- 
main around 4 million in the years 
immediately ahead. 

The rise in the birth rate has been 
most pronounced among younger 
women, as may be seen in the chart 
on page 2. At ages 20-24 years, for 
example, the birth rate reached 
successively higher levels during 
each of the past five years. By 1955, 


it was one seventh above the imme- 


diate postwar peak recorded in 
1947, and the highest in more than 
a generation. Even women in their 
30’s have made a substantial con- 
tribution to the recent upswing in 
births. In fact, only among women 
past the prime of reproductive life 
—those at ages 40 and over—has 
there been little change in the birth 
rate during the past decade or two. 


In its early phases, the upsurge 
in births reflected largely the ree- 
ord number of new families formed. 
In recent years, however, the baby 
boom has been sustained by a high 
level of fertility among married 
couples, as evidenced by the con- 
tinuing rise in the birth rate at vir- 
tually all childbearing ages. 

A relatively large proportion of 
young couples each year become 
parents. Thus, in 1954 and 1955, the 
proportion was close to one half for 
families in which the wife was in 
her teens and one third where she 
was 20-24 years of age. At least one 
out of every five wives at ages 25-29 
had a baby during the year, as is 
evident from the data in the upper 
tier of the table on page 3. 

The fertility patterns by age are 
obviously related to a growing 
popularity of moderate size fami- 
lies. Most striking is the fact that 
an increasing number of couples 
are now having a third or a fourth 
child. The annual rate for third 
births has climbed from 1.8 per 100 
married women under age 45 in 
1940-41 to 3.1 per 100 in 1954-55. 
The rise has been equally marked 
for fourth births, the rate increas- 
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BIRTH RATES BY AGE OF MOTHER, UNITED STATES, 1940-1955 
Births, Adjusted for Underregistration, per 1,000 Females 


Rate Per 1,000 


ed a 





225: 




















0. 
1940 
Source: Live births for 1940-1954 from the National Office of Vital Statistics, Vital Statistics—Special 


Reports, Vol. 44, No. 8, page 168; 1955, estimated by the Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company from birth statistics supplied by the registrars of 29 States. 


1942 1944 1946 


ing by 70 percent during this pe- 
riod; the details are given in the 
lower tier of the table. 

Fifth and subsequent births have 
also increased somewhat in recent 
years, and are likely to continue 
upward for the balance of the dec- 
ade. However, there is little likeli- 
hood that the rates for these birth 
orders will return to the high lev- 
els of the 1920's. The rate for fifth 
children, for example, has in- 
creased from its low point of 0.6 per 
100 in 1942 to 1.0 per 100 in 1955, 
which is still 50 percent below the 
rate in 1920. For sixth and later 
children, the disparity between 


1948 1950 1952 1954 ‘55 


present rates and those of a gener- 
ation ago is even greater. 

Also noteworthy is the pattern 
for second births, which had in- 
creased almost without interruption 
from a low point in 1933 to a peak 
in 1952. Although the rate has 
since fallen off somewhat, it is still 
at an unusually high level—one 
third above the rate in 1940 and 
about one eighth higher than in 
1920. Moreover, in 1954-55 the 
number of families which had a 
second child exceeded those having 
a first child—a situation which is 
probably without precedent in our 
history. 
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The rate for first births has been 
stable in the past four years, re- 
maining at a level about 10 percent 
below that of 1940-41. Since first 
births generally parallel the trend 
of marriages, their number is not 
expected to change materially in 
the near future. In the late 1960's, 
however, when marriages are likely 
to rise sharply again, first births 
may equal and even exceed the 
which occurred 


record numbers 
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in the years after 


World War II. 


The shift toward larger families 


immediately 


has come at a time when men and 
women are marrying earlier in life. 
As a result, a large proportion of 
the births are to relatively young 
parents. In more than two fifths of 
the families which had a child dur- 
ing 1954-55, the wife was under 25 
years of age, and in seven tenths, 
she was under age 30. 


NUMBER OF BIRTHS AND BIRTH RATE BY AGE OF MOTHER AND BY ORDER OF BIRTH 


Married Women, United States, 1954-55 and 1940-41 





Annual Number of Births* 


(Thousands) 
Age of Mother 
Order of Birth 


1954-55 1940-41 


2,539 


3,909 


Age of Mother 
iy ae 
| Ee 
ae eee 
ee ee 
Pe 
Pi ssckes ses 
45 and over...... 

Order of Birth 
ee ee 1,060 

1,073 
766 
436 
232 
333 


933 
638 
348 
202 
128 


6th and over..... 281 


Percent 
Change 


Annual Rate per 100 
Married Women} 


Percent 
1954-55 1940-41 Change 


54.2 15.5 22.0 





* Legitimate live births, adjusted for underregistration. 


t The rates for total births and for each order of birth were computed by relating births, regardless of age of mother 


to the married female population at ages under 45. 
} Not computed. 


Note: Estimated by the Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company from various reports by the 
National Office of Vital Statistics and the Bureau of the Census, and birth statistics supplied by State registrars. The 
1955 births by age of mother were derived from statistics for 29 States; those by order of birth from statistics for 


21 States. 
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The Chances of Premature Death 


i ee chance of surviving to the 
65th birthday has been steadily 
increasing since the turn of the 
century. According to the mortality 
prevailing in our country around 
1900, the chances that a newborn 
white male would attain age 65 
were slightly under 40 per 100; for 
one born in 1954 they were 66 
per 100. During this period, the 
chances of survival to age 65 for a 
newborn white female increased 
from 44 to 80 per 100, as may be 
seen in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


CHANCES PER 100 OF SURVIVING 
FROM BIRTH TO AGE 65 


White Persons by Sex 
United States, 1900 to 1954 





Males Females 


79.6 
60.5 
43.8 


| 
65.7 
53.0 
39.2 
| 





“Original Registration States. 


Despite the extraordinary gains 
made in life conservation as a con- 
sequence of advances in environ- 
mental sanitation, the medical sci- 
ences, and in the general standard 
of living, premature death is still 
relatively frequent in our country. 

,Even under the mortality condi- 
tions of 1954, one third of the new- 
born white males and one fifth of 
the white females will fail to reach 
age 65. Of the men who have at- 


tained age 45, at least one fourth 
can expect to die within 20 years: 
the proportion is about one sixth 
for the corresponding group of 
women. 

The most common causes of death 
before age 65 are shown in Table 
2. Far outranking any other cause 
are the cardiovascular-renal dis- 
eases. The chances are more than 
150 per 1,000 that a white male 
prior to midlife—that is, at birth 
or at ages 25 or 45—will succumb to 
these diseases before reaching age 
65. It is also evident from the table 
that of all the men at age 25, for 
example, who will die before reach- 
ing age 65, more than half will die 
from the cardiovascular-renal dis- 
eases. The arteriosclerotic heart dis- 
eases (mainly coronary artery dis- 
ease) account for the major pro- 
portion of such deaths. 

The chances that a white male at 
any age up through 45 will die 
from cancer (malignant neoplasms } 
before he reaches his 65th birthday 
are a little over 50 per 1,000, or 
about one third as great as for the 
cardiovascular-renal diseases. Can- 
cer thus accounts for approxi- 
mately one sixth of the total mor- 
tality among males before age 65. 
Cancer of. the respiratory system 
alone is responsible for about 5 
percent of the total. 

Reflecting the remarkable prog- 
ress made in the control of the 
infectious diseases, pneumonia and 
influenza, and tuberculosis have be- 
come relatively minor causes of 
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TABLE 2 
CHANCES PER 1,000 OF DYING FROM SPECIFIED DISEASES BEFORE AGE 65 


White Population by Sex and Age. 


United States, 1954 





White ean | 


Cause of Death 
At 
Birth 


All Causes 


Major cardiovascular-renal dis- 


Arteriosclerotic heart, includ- 
ing coronary disease 
Malignant neoplasms 
Respiratory system 
Pneumonia and influenza 
Tuberculosis, all forms 
Diabetes mellitus 
Accidents, total 39.9 
19.5 
79.2 
| 


Motor vehicle 
All other causes 


White Females 


| 
Age Age | At Age Age 
25 45 25 45 





307.9 271.6 176.9 152.5 


160.0 
131.8 


152.2 
125.9 


74.3 
50.3 


75.4 
51.5 


70.6 
48.8 


106.1 
54.5 
14.5 

5.0 
5.9 
3.8 
27.3 
12.6 
51.4 


102.3 
50.8 
14.2 

4.3 
49 
3.4 
14,7 
6.0 
41.3 


30.0 
56.6 
2.2 
4.6 
2.2 
5.2 
11.6 
6.1 
50.0 


31.0 
56.7 
2.2 
2.5 
2.0 
5.2 
75 
4.) 
27.6 


30.5 
49.2 
2.0 
2.0 
1.2 
4.9 
4.8 
2.4 
19.8 





Source: Computed by the Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company from data pub 


lished by the National Office of Vital Statistics 


premature death. Currently, the 


chances are less than 6 per 1,000 
that a newborn white boy will die 
from tuberculosis before reaching 
age 65. On the other hand, acci- 
dents 
threat to life. The chances at birth 
that a male will lose his life in an 


continue to be a serious 


accident prior to age 65 are 40 per 
1,000, or over twice those for pneu- 
monia and influenza, tuberculosis, 
and diabetes combined. Although 
the chances of accidental death de- 
crease with advance in age, they 
are still 15 per 1,000 at age 45. 


As is evident from the right-hand 


panel of Table 2, the chances of 
premature death are considerably 
less for females than for males. At 
birth, they are 343 and 205 per 
1,000, respectively. The chances of 
dying from the cardiovascular-renal 
diseases before age 65 are only 
about half as great for females as 
influ- 


for males. Pneumonia and 


enza, tuberculosis, and accidents 
also record markedly lower mortal- 
ity among females. For cancer, the 
chances of dying before age 65 are 
not appreciably different for the 
two sexes, even though the figure 


for respiratory cancer alone is 
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much higher for males. Diabetes is 
the one cause in the table that 
shows a distinctly higher mortality 
for females than for males. 

It is apparent that further reduc- 
tions in the toll of premature death 
will depend largely upon the suc- 
cess of the intensive efforts being 
made to control the cardiovascular- 
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renal diseases, cancer, and acci- 
dents. Research on the diseases of 
the cardiovascular system is being 
aided by grants from the Life In- 
surance Medical Research Fund, 
which in the 11 years since its or- 
ganization has contributed more 
than $8 million for various investi- 
gations in this field. 


Effect of Multiple Impairments on Mortality 


IFE insurance studies indicate 
L that the mortality of persons 
with more than one impairment is 
generally adversely affected to a 
greater extent than the sum of the 
extra mortality associated with 
each impairment separately. More- 
over, the extra mortality tends to 
be greatest where both impairments 
involve the same system or struc- 
ture of the body. 

An extensive study, which cov- 
ered the experience of many Life 
insurance companies in the years 
1935-50*, showed that among in- 
sured persons with murmurs heard 
at the apex of the heart—often 
indicative of a leaking valve—the 
mortality for those whose hearts 
were slightly enlarged was about 
114 times as high as for those with 
normal heart size; for persons with 
moderate cardiac enlargement at 
time of examination for insurance, 
mortality was more than twice as 
high as for those with heart of 
normal size. (See Chart 1.) Simi- 
larly, mortality was higher for per- 
sons with apical heart murmurs 


who had had rheumatic fever than 
for similar cases without a history 
of the disease. 

Persons with rapid pulse, ranging 
from 90 to 100 a minute, who in 
addition had a minor impairment 
—in most cases slight overweight 
or slight increase in blood pressure 
over 


the average- experienced a 


CHART 1 


EFFECT OF HEART SIZE ON RELATIVE 
MORTALITY OF PERSONS WITH APICAL 
SYSTOLIC MURMUR, PRESUMABLY ORGANIC* 





47 


STANDARD 
RISKS=1 








*Cases accepted for Ordinary Life insurance at 
ages 30-64 years. Experience of 1935- 
Source: 1951 Impairment Study. 


*1951 Impairment Study, Society of Actuaries, April 1954. 
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CHART 2 


RELATIVE MORTALITY AMONG MALES* 
WITH A FAMILY HISTORY OF EARLY 
CARDIOVASCULAR-RENAL DISEASE 





1.9 


RISKS=1 





Statistical 





ASES WITH 

MINOR 
DIOVASCULAR 
MPAIRMENTS 


*Insured under Ordinary policies at standard 
premium rates. Experience of Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1935-50. 


mortality about one fourth higher 
than that for persons without an 
added impairment. 

An outstanding finding of the 
study was a significantly higher 
mortality among policyholders who, 
on application for insurance, had 
reported two or more cases of 
cardiovascular-renal disease before 
age 60 in the immediate family 
than among persons without such 
family history. According to data 
from the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, policyholders with 
a family history of early cardio- 
vascular-renal disease who also had 
minor associated impairments ex- 
perienced a distinctly higher mor- 
tality than those without such im- 
pairments. As may be seen from 
Chart 2, where the minor impair- 
ments involved the cardiovascular- 
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renal system, the mortality was al- 
most double that for similar cases 
without associated impairments. 
The excess mortality was accounted 
for largely by the cardiovascular- 
renal diseases. 


The 1951 Study 


showed also that among persons 


Impairment 


with albumin in the urine—a lab- 
oratory finding which may be in- 
dicative of impaired kidney fune- 
tion—mortality was significantly 
higher for those with above aver- 
age blood pressure than for those 
with normal blood pressure; the 
mortality increased with the de- 
gree of hypertension. Thus, among 
those in whom albumin was found 
consistently at examination for Life 
insurance and who also had slight 
elevation of blood pressure, the 
mortality was more than one third 
higher than in those with normal 
pressure, and about twice as high 
in similar cases with moderate 
hypertension. 

An earlier investigation of mor- 
tality among insured persons with 
abnormal blood pressure} consid- 
ered the effect of different types 
of minor impairments associated 
with elevated blood pressure. The 
mortality among hypertensives with 
associated minor impairments was 
higher than for those otherwise un- 
impaired, especially for persons 
who were under age 50 when in- 
sured. The excess mortality in- 
creased with the degree of eleva- 
tion of blood pressure, either 
systolic or diastolic. For example, 
among men at ages 30-39 years 


tBlood Pressure Study, 1939, and Supplement to Blood Pressure Study, Actuarial Society of America 
and The Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors 
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when insured, whose diastolic pres- 
sure was well above average—be- 
tween 94 and 98 mm.—the mortal- 
ity was 114 times that for standard 
risks generally; for those who, in 
addition, had associated minor im- 
pairments, the mortality was two 
and one fifth times that of stand- 
ard risks, and one and a half times 
that for the hypertensive cases 
without associated impairments. 
Similarly, for men at ages 40-49 
when insured, the mortality of the 
group with minor impairments was 
more than one fourth higher than 


Fatal Machine Accidents 


oe with the continual intro- 


duction of machines in in- 


dustry. agriculture, and even in the 
@ 


MACHINE ACCIDENTS 


Death Rates per 100,000 Males 
United States, 1953-54 


20,000 


Average 


Death Rate Pe 





| 














| 
| 
} 
| 
| 

















| 

SEAS 

15 101520 25 3545 55 oo 3 

49141924 34 44 54 64 74 «684 
AGES 

Source of basic data: 

Office of Vital Statistics. 
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for those free of such impairments. 

These findings underscore the 
need for the early detection and 
treatment of conditions usually 
considered of minor importance, 
particularly in persons with more 
than one impairment. They also 
emphasize the serious effect of sev- 
eral impairments on mortality. The 
periodic health examination is an 
excellent means of bringing to light 
not only minor impairments, but 
also serious conditions in their 
early stages, when they are most 
amenable to control. 


home, there liave been increasingly 
intensive efforts to promote their 
safe use. Many safeguards have 
been built into machines through 
improved design and construction. 
At the same time, extensive pro- 
grams of safety education have 
been carried on by a large number 
of official and private agencies. 
Nevertheless, each year more than 
2,000 people in the United States, 
or 1.3 per 100,000 population, are 
fatally injured in accidents involv- 
ing machinery. 

No less than 95 percent of the 
victims in such accidents are males, 
reflecting the fact that these mis- 
haps are largely occupational in na- 
ture. As the accompanying chart 
shows, the mortality from machine 
accidents rises steadily from child- 
hood through the main working 
ages. In 1953-54, the death rate 
from this cause among males in our 
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DEATHS FROM MACHINE ACCIDENTS 


By Place of Accident and Sex. 


United States, 1953-54 





Average Annual 
Number of Deaths 


Place of Accideat 


Total 


,077 


891 
489 
230 
90 
58 
26 
13 


Industrial premises 
Street and highway 


Mine and quarry 

Public building 

Place for recreation and sport... 
Other and unspecified 





Percent Distribution 


Males Females Total Males Females 


1,978 99 100 100 100 
835 42 57 
484 25 5 
225 5 
69 21 
58 
24 
9 


274 


43 








* Less than 0.5. 


Source of basic data: Reports of Nationa! Office of Vital Statistics 


country increased from less than | 
per 100,000 at the ages under 10 to 
a peak of almost 5 per 100,000 at 
ages 55-64. The mortality rate de- 
creases thereafter, but it remains 
higher at the advanced ages than in 
early adult life; the decline may 
reflect the gradual withdrawal of 
men from the labor force in their 
later years. 

Over two fifths of all the fatal 
injuries in machine accidents occur 
on farms—many more than in any 
table 
for 


other place. (See above.) 


Tractors account a consid- 
erable loss of life on the farm; 
overturning is the most common 
hazard, and frequently results from 
running the tractor too fast, carry- 
ing excessively heavy loads, and 
from operating it along steep slopes 


or too near deep ditches. Self- 


propelled combines, corn pickers, 
hay balers, hoists, and feed grind- 
ers are among the other types of 
machines usually involved in fatal 
farm accidents. Although a major- 
ity of the deaths from farm equip- 
ment are among adults, an appre- 
ciable number are among children, 
some of them quite young. 

Nearly one fourth of the mortal- 
ity from machine accidents in our 

1953-54 resulted 
sustained 


country during 


from injuries on in- 
dustrial premises—factories, ware- 
houses, railway yards, sawmills, 
and similar places. A study of the 
death claim records of Industrial 
policyholders of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company who were 
accidentally killed by machines in 
industrial places provides details 


on the circumstances under which 
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such accidents occur. A substantial 
number of the deaths were caused 
by cranes, hoists, and other convey- 
ors. Some of the victims were struck 
by heavy crane buckets or scoops, 
while others were drawn into mov- 
ing cog wheels or conveyor belts. 
Power saws, steel presses, and 
grinding wheels were also a fairly 
common source of fatal injury in 
industrial places. Freight elevators 
were involved in an appreciable 
number of deaths, some of them re- 
sulting from men being caught be- 
tween the gates of elevators and 
doors, or being crushed in the 
shaftway by descending cars. 

One out of every nine deaths 
from the 
United States during 1953-54 occur- 
red on streets and highways. The 
equipment involved in such fatali- 


machine accidents in 
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ties was largely machinery used in 
road construction and maintenance 
or in the installation and servicing 
of public utility facilities. An ap- 
preciable number of machinery 
deaths occurred in and about the 
home, caused by power saws, power 
mowers, and grinding wheels. The 
magnitude of the death toll in 
other places is also shown in the 
table on page 9. 

Although 
been widely introduced, further 
progress in this direction is pos- 
sible. Currently, the large majority 
of fatal machine accidents are a 


safety devices have 


consequence of dangerous prac- 
tices. the 


rules of safety by machine opera- 


Greater adherence to 
tors would save not only their own 
lives and limbs but also those of 
others. 





AVAILABLE FOR DISTRIBUTION 


The following studies have been published recently, and reprints of them 
will be sent upon request. 


1. “Recent Trends and Determinants of Mortality in Highly Developed Coun- 
tries.” Paper presented at the 1955 annual conference of the Milbank 


Memorial Fund. 


. “Mortality Among Impaired Lives.” Paper presented at the 1955 annual 
conference of the Milbank Memorial Fund. 


. “Glycosuria, Family History of Diabetes, and Life Insurance.” Diabetes, 


March-April, 1956. 


. “Profile of the American Family.” Paper presented at New York Academy 


of Medicine, April 26, 1956. 


. “Body Weight: Facts From Life Insurance Records.” Human Biology, May 


1956. 
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MORTALITY FROM SELECTED CAUSES 
industrial Policyholders, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
September 1956 





Annual Rate per 100,000 Policyholders* 


Cause of Death September Year to Date 


1956 1955 1955 1954 


All Causest ; 588.8 631.8 628.9 


Tuberculosis {all forms) . Ta 7.4 8.2 9.5 
Communicable diseases of childhood ‘ a 3 3 A 
Acute poliomyelitis ‘ 2.4 3 6 as 
Malignant neoplasms 123.6 129.1 129.7 129.5 
Digestive system 42.9 44.3 45.5 47.4 
Respiratory system 16.2 17.4 16.5 16.5 
Diabetes mellitus 12.2 15.2 15.1 14.7 
Diseases of the cardiovascular-renal system.. 302.8 334.4 333.5 329.5 
Vascular lesions, central nervous system... 59.1 65.1 65.6 64.2 
Diseases of heart 221.6 2447 242.8 239.0 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease 9.7 12.4 11.6 12.4 12.5 
Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart 
disease 166.7 171.3 190.4 187.1 179.5 
Diseases of coronary arteries 97.9 102.2 109.2 108.4 106.2 
Hypertension with heart disease 26.8 30.9 | 34.1 34.9 37.9 
Other diseases of heart 9.5 7.0 8.6 8.4 9.1 
Nephritis and nephrosis 7.0 7.4 7.8 8.7 9.4 
Pneumonia and influenza 10.2 10.2 14.3 14.9 14.4 
Complications of pregnancy, childbirth 7 1.0 Py 1.0 1.1 
Suicide 5.3 6.4 5.7 6.2 5.6 
1.9 1.9 2.3 2.1 2.3 
38.4 42.7 35.7 36.9 37.0 
Motor vehicle 17.2 17.3 15.4 14.9 14.4 
All other causes 74.1 78.3 | 78.0 83.3 84.4 





* Persons insured under Industrial premium-paying policies for 1954; beginning with 1955 there are included in 
addition persons with Ordinary Monthly Premium Policies for Less Than $1,000, and beginning with March 1956 
persons with Debit Book Ordinary policies for $2,000 or less. 


+ Excludes war deaths (enemy action). 
Note: The rates for 1955 and 1956 are provisional. 


Correspondence relating to the BULLETIN may be addressed to: 
The Editor 
STATISTICAL BULLETIN 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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